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Exploring the Swamps 
Where Livingstone Died 

A Cambridge Professor in 
Central Africa 


FAr Frank Debenham, Professor of Geography at Cambridge, 
^ recently returned to this country after exploring a little- 
known corner of the Empire—the Bangweulu swamps in 
Central Africa where in 1873 David Livingstone died, stricken 
down with fever and worn out by his journey. 



In the heart of Northern 
Rhodesia, formed, partly by the 
flow of the Luapula River from 
Lake Bangweulu, is an area of 
over three thousand square miles 
of swamp, jungle, waterways, and 
primitive villages. In the north¬ 
west .corner is the lake, sixty 
miles long and thirty wide, but 
so shallow that it iS' little more 
than a swamp; and on its 
large,st island, Chilubi, which was 
formerly the home of the chief 
who refused to give Living.stone 
a cano.e. now stands, appro¬ 
priately, the mission building of 
the Church of Scotland. 

Among the problems which 
Professor Debenham was asked 
to investigate in this lonely and 
desolate region was. how, if 
possible, to remove the water and 
turn the land into good, cultiv¬ 
able country: and how, also, to 
persuade the swamp-dwellers 
that this was for their good. In 
a diesel launch called the Maizie, 
accompanied by a steel canoe 
with twelve paddlers, and six 

Model Airman 


Not far from the Peter Pan statue 
in Kensington Gardens this boy 
who will grow up in the Air Age 
was preparing to fly a power- 
driven model plane. 


dug-out. canoes. Professor Deben- 
ham’s party steered their way- 
down the first reedy channels, 
choked with leaves, water-logged 
branches, and rotting vegetation. 

Standing in Water 

From thevlaunch he could look 
over the reedy waste and see the 
primitive fishermen “standing in 
the water ”—a curious illusion 
produced by the narrow canoes 
of the swamp men who always 
stand in their canoes. (Owing to 
the smallne.s3 of their canoes, 
the Bangweulu men have grown 
into the walking habit of put¬ 
ting one foot exactly in front of 
the other. This makes them slow 
in m.ovement,. and as their feet 
are always wet their skin is 
very tender. But Professor 
Debenham’s evidence is that 
'their feet are not webbed!) 

Among the dangers of sailing 
on Lake Bangweulu are the float¬ 
ing islands -ol papyrus. Twist¬ 
ing and turning through acres 
of gorgeous mauve and pink lotus 
flowers the motor-boat moved so 
slorvly that at last the canoe 
men had to paddle to get through 
the mass of weeds. Thirty or 
forty strokes a minute the men 
paddle without rest all day 
except to take an occasional 
pinch of snuff. They sing in 
harmony and when approaching 
one of the sandy islands raise a 
loud chant like a war cry. 

Papyrus Islands 

Going up one of the narrow 
water channels Professor Deben¬ 
ham’s launch was preceded by 
twenty villagers in narrow canoes 
to clear obstructions. In the 
wider reaches and lagoons the. 
fishermen of the swamps were 
seen in their reed huts, which 
float on the papyrus islands with 
their 'floors always awash. For 
weeks they live in these “hum¬ 
pies,” drying the fish caught in 
their nets and traps and m.aking 
up the fish into long cigar¬ 
shaped bundles for the market 
150 miles away in the Northern 
Rhodesian Copper Belt. 

One of Professor Debenham.’.s 
investigations led him to the 
Lunga “drowned village” area 
where the people, by digging 
■and damming, were trying^ to 
save the last few feet of dry¬ 
land. ' Hundreds of people were 
living close together in their mud 
huts, and the professor’s . own 
tent was set up in the middle 
of a shrine of animal skulls. In 
another village the people, living 
only three feet above the water 
level, fled at the sight of 
Professor Debenham’s woman 

Continuei in next column 


The Hovering Lineman 



Among the latest uses for the helicopter in America is the 
inspection of overhead power transmission lines and the p/lons. 
This task can be done by air in a fraction of the time that would 
be taken by a party travelling on the ground. 


A Little Joke For Two 


the Zoo at Upton-by-Chester 
there was a comic interlude 
the other day between Fred the 
keeper of the Sea Lions and 
Sammy a Sea ’ Lion—though 
nobody saw the joke, and. at the 
time, Fred least of all. 

The Sea Lions are lodgers at 
present in the Pool of the Polar 
Bears, which when Fred in 
Wellington boots got into it was 
badly in want of cleaning out. 
The water is about six feet deep, 
and the sides are slippery with 
the algae that have been allowed 
to grow there too long, • Sammy 
the Sea Lion found no incon¬ 
venience on that account and no 
objection to Fred’s company. 

Fred, however, was not so sure 
about it, and when he thought it 
was time to get out became even 
less sure, for the sides wei'e so 


Contin-ael from previous column 
secretary. The only other white 
woman they had ever seen wa.s 
a mission doctor who had inocu¬ 
lated them. 

The loneliness and natural 
charm of the waterway-s im¬ 
pressed Professor Debenham as. 
standing at his plotting table, 
he surveyed this Central African 
waste and came to the conclu¬ 
sion that the swamps’ chief 
problem is the clearing a'way 
of the millions of- stems of 


slippery that he could not get a 
grip on them, and every time he 
tried he slipped farther and 
farther down into the water. 

Meanwhile, Sammy, seeing only 
one side of the joke, kept darting 
swiftly around Fred, who was 
beginning to lose confidence in 
Sammy’s intentions. He had 
hoped at first that no one would 
come and see, but now began to 
pray that they would, and would 
bring a rope. . But at last he 
managed* to find a spot not ^so 
steep and slippery and, wet 
through . and very dejected, 
hauled'himself out, to go home 
and get the unfailing comforter, 
the English cup of tea. 

Fred was soon able to see the 
comic side of it, and Sammy— 
well Sammy is still wondering 
what is was all about. 


swamp vegetation. Choked and 
obstructed, the water channels 
cannot carry off the water. If 
the area is over-drained it will 
harm the fishermen’s industry, 
and if it is not drained the crop¬ 
lands will slowly- diminish. To 
solve tliis problem will tax the 
ingenuity of the water engineers, 
but its solution is needed for 
the welfare of the Bangweulu 
people who still live in the 
primitive conditions that Living¬ 
stone knew. 


Can Man Learn 
From the Dog 
That Fights? 

already briefly reported in 
C N a group of scientists in 
America are seriously studying 
the life of dogs, the dogs being 
allowed to run more or less wild 
To the scientific mind the be 
haviour of dogs when left loo.s: 
in this rranner throws light or 
the behaviour of humans. The 
experiment is being financed by 
the Rockefeller Foundation. 

The dog is subject to le.vs 
self-restraint than ourselves, 
and consequently behaves more 
naturally. With dogs, actions 
take the place of words, and 
the scientist sees in these actions 
the mainspring of social be¬ 
haviour. 

Family Groups 

A report on the experiment 
shows that the dogs settle down 
in groups, usually families, but 
sometimes associations of friends. 
Sometimes a dozen or more get 
together, or again it may bs 
two lonely dogs which have be¬ 
come fast friends. Each group 
attempts'to maintain a territory 
on which it lives and from which 
out-side intruders are driven. 

It seems that these territoric.s 
are very clearly defined in the 
minds of the dogs, and two 
groups may growl defiance at 
each other a few feet apart. 
Then, for some reason, one party- 
goes too far and a general fight 
ensues. 

The report states 'that in 
■ each group one dog is usually 
dominant over the others. He 
is a king who has ascended to 
his position of authority by his 
own prowess. When two kings 
meet the one who growls and 
bares his teeth is the inferior. 
The other maintains a stoic 
attitude, but if he thinks the 
other needs a lesson will sud¬ 
denly bowl him over. 

Why They Fight 

The scientists have been im¬ 
pressed by the fact that the 
dog which is continually fight¬ 
ing resembles man more closely 
than is commonly supposed. 
Mankind has spent more of it.s 
time at war than at peace, and 
the scientists want to find out 
just what makes dogs fight in 
the hope of finding out what 
makes nations fight. 

This is not so fantastic as it 
may appear. No other animal; 
more closely resemble men in 
their temperamental approach to 
life than dogs. The primitive 
emotions of fear, greed, jealousy, 
pride, envy, have their main¬ 
spring in the endocrine systems 
of dogs, just as they have in 
men, and anything which bring:; 
them to the fore in dogs is just 
as likely to bring them to fruition 
in men, too, only in men they 
are much more destructive. 

We can be certain that no 
stone will be left unturned to 
probe the secrets of the psycho¬ 
logical states which lead to war 
in one case and to a dog-fight 
in the other. 


A PROFESSOR IN CENTRAL AFRICA 
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To Migrate or Not Table Tennis World Ne ws Reel 


TO Migrate ? 

In' the British Dominions since the end of the war, and, particu- 
^ larly in recent weeks, in Britain itself, increasing attention 
lias been given to the problem of migration from this country. 

Emigration Is not a new prob- Government in Whitehall but 
lem in the life of this country, also the British people as a 
Man has moved from place to whole have not made up their 
place in search of better con- minds about mass migration, 
ditioas since time immemorial. This is quite a different thing 
Great empires were founded by from that small-scale migration 
migrants from one country to which has been steadily going 
another in ancient days as much on for many centuries. What 
as in times more recent. The some of the Dominion Govern- 
greatest examples of extensive ments would like is to absorb 
and valuable migrations, in fact, some 15 million Britons. 

?L\m°Sh ^LorSTil^ r 

discovery of Amerik and the Churchill has exhorted h.s 
route to India in the 15th and countrymen not to desert their 
16th century. Britain, ^ having 

found herself in the centre of there is little doubt that 

great maritime routes, took full '^ay- 

advantage of her new position. j-. c 

She colonised North America to Dangerous beatures 

found what are today tw-o great Although others may think 
States—Canada and the United that the individual’s right to go 
States of America. South Africa, away, if he' wishes to do so, 
Australia, and New Zealand, and should not be impaired, no 
also scores of territories all over sensible person can really approve 
the globe, were colonised by the of some of the more dangerous 
people of this country. , features of the mass migration 

But, except for the United Plan. What are they? They are 
States (which broke away from simply these; Were we to lose 
Britain and began to absorb within a short time 15 million 
peoples of many European fellov/ citizens we should cer- 
nations), all the great overseas tainly feel more comfortable; 
Dominions are still sparsely popu- there would be fewer queues at 
lated. It is perhaps seldom the buses or cinemas and the 
realised that Australia, New housing shortage might dis- 
Zealand, Canada, and South appear altogether. 


Africa have a combined popula¬ 
tion of only 21 million, or less 


But this comfort would be 
short-lived. The trouble with a 


than h^lf of the population of mass migration plan is that the 
. Dominions wish to take only men 

and women in the prime of their 


these small islands. 

The Target 


The acute shortage of labour lives and all as highly skilled as 
in all the Dominioris, the recently- Possible. Now, the people of our 
overcome dangers, the close com- include a good numbei 

radeship with ' Britain during of old people and children who 
the two world wars, and the ties cannot work at all, or very little, 
of language and kinship have ^ve were deprived of the 
caused the Dominion Govern- services of most of Uie working 
ments to urge our Government part of the^ population nothing 
to help forward the migration short of a disaster would befall 
to those distant lands of as many country. There would be 

Britons as possible. The target miners, engineers, bricklayer.s, 
figure is to raise the combined bus drivers, and general workers 
population of the four Dominions even the most essential jobs 

In in miiiinnc So a declme in our standard of 

But The task of the Dominions '"ing would soon set in. 

(as far as their desire to get It is clear therefore that as 
British immigrants is concerned) long as mass emigration of an 
is far from easy. True, they exact cross section of the wliole 
Would find a good number of population (that is, including the 
people willing to go overseas at aged, the' infirm and the very 
once. But it is not only shipping young) is impracticable the idea 
shortages which hold the poten- of a safe reduction of Britain’s 
tial migi-ants back. The main population by many millions 
difficulty- is that not only the cannot possibly be carried out. 

Schoolboy’s Long Jump 

ance was outstanding and on the 
day it was made was beaten o.nly 
by two men, one of them an 
international. The man who has 
taken him in hand, Mr George 
Pallett, captain of the Herne Hill 
HaiTiers, insists that he shall not 
go into hard training for another 
six jears. He must go on with 
his ordinary games—football, 
cricket, running—merely , apply¬ 
ing the technique that only the 
best trainers can give him. For 
instance, George does not take 
an ordinary long jump like.aiiy 
other schoolboy, he takes a “run 
in. the air,” and thereby achieves 
extra length. , . 

George Broad is an all-round 
sportsman and has broken half-a- 
dozen of his school records. He 
excels at the long jump, the high 
jump, and sprinting, and he is 
now learning to pole vault.- 


is Booming 

J?EW sports have gained more 
enthusiastic young players 
since the war than table tennis. 

' For the first time ever a National 
County Championship competi¬ 
tion is being run throughout the 
country, rather on the lines''of 
the cricket county tournament. 
Fifteen counties will be compet¬ 
ing and the greatest of our 
table tennis players, both men 
and women, will be represented. 

There are all manner of table 
^ tennis ti'ophy competitions—the 
Swaythling Cup, for which inter¬ 
national teams from all over the 
world do battle; the Europe Cup; 
and numerous county and area 
tournaments.' 

Table tennis—originally known 
as ping-pong—^has gained uni¬ 
versal popularity because it is a 
game most young people can ■ 
play. This is the reason why 
there is hardly a town in Britain 
that does not boast of its table 
tennis leagues, in w'hich church, 
works, and youth club teams 
compete. In these leagues alone 
there are many' thousands of 
registered players, and it is among 
these lads and lasses that our 
future international players will 
be found. 

This week-end in London a 
tournament of the Table Tennis 
Association is being staged 
among selected players from all 
parts of the country in an effort 
to discover new talent. 

It was in similar tournaments 
that such great players as Fred 
Perry (afterwards world’s lawn 
tennis champion). Jack Carring¬ 
ton, Johnny Leach, and Eric 
Bubley were “discovered.” 


Qeorge Broad, a 14-year-old 
schoolboy from Herne Hill, 
London, went home the other day 
with a silver cup w'hich all his 
life will remain one of his most 
cherished possessions. Inscribed 
on it was his name, his age, and 
the fact that . in an athletic 
match on, July 23 this year he 
jumped 19 feet 9 inches. 

The cup was presented to him 
by his club, the Herne Hill 
Harriers, in recognition of this 
feat and because under the rules 
of the Amateur Athletic Associa¬ 
tion a boy may not compete in 
Amateur Athletic contests and 
cannot be awarded championship 
prizes until he is 16. 

George^ Broad, slim and fair- 
’naired, and just a little over 
■avei-age height for his age, is 
■strangely enough not a trained 
athlete, .although his perform- 



On the Air - 

Fifteen-year-old Philippa Barnes, of 
High Wycombe, broadcasting a 
piano recital in the Children’s Hour, 
with " Uncle Mac " looking on. 


MONK & ADMIRAL 

"J’HE cloisters'of a monastery do 
not suggest high adventure, 
but a friar of a Carmelite mon¬ 
astery in the forest of Fontaine¬ 
bleau has had adventures in 
plenty. 

Thierry D’Argenlieu left the 
monastery in 1939 to rejoin the 
French Navy, in which he had 
served, in the First World War; 
and when France collapsed he 
escaped to England disguised as a 
peasant. He joined General de 
Gaulle and w-as made an 
Admiral and placed in command 
of the Free French naval forces. 
Later he served as French High 
Commissioner in Indo-China. 

Now this fine sailor, diplomat, 
and patriot, has returned to his 
old monastic home in the forest 
of Fontainebleau. 


RHINO RETREATS. A train 
in a siding en route from Durban 
to Zululand was twice charged by 
an angry rhinoceros. After the 
second attack the animal 
ambled away, slightly dazed. 

The biggest turtle caught off 
the shores of France for 200 years 
was recently landed near La 
Baule, Brittany. It weighed 1324 
pounds. 

Mahatma Gandhi’s 78th birth¬ 
day was celebrated all over India 
by a public holiday. Indian 
'people in this country presented 
his portrait to India House. 

BAD FOR3I. Hordes of rabbits 
have settled in an old school 
building at Gouldsville in New 
South Wales. 

. The nev/ general secretary of 
the International Aeronautical 
Federation is Jean Bleriot, son of 
the first man to fiy the English 
Channel. 

A Golden Sword of Honour, 
given by Queen Wilhelmina as 
token of gratitude for the libera¬ 
tion of Holland, has been flown 
to New York for presentation to 
General Eisenhower. 


DOG’S CHANCE. On return¬ 
ing home from a visit to a friend, 
a South African farmer lifted the 
bonnet of his car and there found, 
curled up safe and , snug, his 
friend’s fox terrier. 

Bermuda’s wedding gift to Prin¬ 
cess - Elizabeth and Lieutenant 
Mountbatten tvill be a desk and 
five chairs of native cedar. 

LOGICAL. In Upper Austria 
paper is so scarce that schools 
must deliver logs to paper 
factories in order to obtain books. 

The first British newspaper to 
be published in Germany since 
the war, the Manchester 
Guardian Weekly, printed its 
first issue of 50,000 copies 
recently. It tvill be published, in 
English, every Thursday. 

MALTA AT THE POLLS. 
Malta’s new Constitution, restor¬ 
ing self-government to the 
islands, has come into force and 
electiohs will be held on October 
25, 26, and 27. Women will vote 
lor the first time. 

The Princess Tsahai Memorial 
Hospital in Addis Ababa is now 
finished, but funds for its interior 
equipment are still needed. 


Home News Reel 


ROAD SLAUGHTER. During 
August 429 persons were killed 
on roads in Great Britain; 92 of 
these were children—including 65 
pedestrians and 16 cyclists. 
Another 17,501 people were 
injured. 

Proposals for improving and de¬ 
veloping Edinburgh include a by¬ 
pass road running below Princes 
Street, and the electrification and 
enclosing of the nearby railway. 

.POST CENSUS. During one 
week of November the Post Office 
will count every letter, postcard, 
packet, and parcel dealt with, to 
find out the changes since the 
last count in 1946. 

A 17th-century grandmother 
clock was bought for 1350 guineas 
at a recent auction in London. 

The Red Cross and St John 
War Organisation raised the 
huge sum of £64,000,000. 

UP IN SMOKE. At the Smoke 
Abatement Society’s conference 
at Edinburgh, Sir George Elliston 
stated that the loss of heat in 
Britain’s smoking chim.neys 
equals about ten million tons of 
coal a year. 

Harold Wilson, MP, the 31-year- 
old President of the Board of 
Trade, is the youngest Cabinet 
Minister this century. 


The National Book League (7 
Albemarle Street, London) has 
071 exhibitio7i (open until Novem¬ 
ber 7) to celebrate the centenary 
of the. birth of Alice Meynell, poet 
and critic. 

RAILWAY VEG. Allotments 
on the GWR are being culti¬ 
vated by 193,000 employees, and 
are estimated to be capable of 
producing sufficient vegetables 
every year for 80,000 people. 

For the first time In 760 years 
,a woman *is to be Mayor of Win¬ 
chester. 

At Whitstable, Kent, a pearl has 
been fowid i?i an oyster shell 
picked up on the beach. 

SO WOULD WE. Asked what 
she would like for her 103rd 
birthday party, Mrs Mary Robin¬ 
son of Southampton, replied, 
“Pineapples and custard.” 

Culverlands, an old cowitry 
house near 'Woking, Surrey, has 
been opened as the first Southern 
Raihoay Home for old and retired 
raihuaymen and their wives, and 
roidoios. It will be called Missen- 
den House. 

STORY-TELLERS. Six young- 
librarians are being trained to 
give story-telling sessions for 
children once a week in Sheffield 
public libraries. 


Youth News Reel 


CYCLING SCOUTS. Rover 
Scout Harry Cauldwell and his 
Brother Geoffrey, of Bulawayo, 
Southern Rhodesia, recently 
arrived in this country after 
having cycled from Cape Town. 
They intend to work in England 
until they get enough money to 
take them to Canada on the next 
step of cycling round the' world. 

Wolf Cub John Coiigdon of-the 
1st Landulph' Group, Cornwall, has 
been awarded a Letter of Com¬ 
mendation by the Chief Scout for 
his courage and resourcefulness 
last January when, at the height 
of a blizzard, ho walked alone for 
' a considerable distance' 'to 
Liskeard Matenrity Home to fetch 
help for his mother. 

An exhibition of photographs 
taken at the Sixth World Jam¬ 
boree at Moissoii ill France last 
August- is being held at the 
Birkenhead Art Gallery until 
October 25. 


GALLANT SWIMMER. The 
Scout Certificate of Gallantry has 
been awarded to Miss Lorna Jean 
Kay, an assistant cubmaster, of 
Christchurch, New Zealand. Miss 
Kay swam a long distance on a 
cold day to summon men with 
ropes to rescue members of a 
party who had bee'n cut off 
between steep cliffs and the in¬ 
coming tide. 

- It is hoped that the New Zea¬ 
land Sea Cadet Corps may soon be 
incoi-porated in the Royal N Z 
Navy, when it is likely to be re¬ 
named the Rojfal New Zealand 
Cadet Corps. 

Nearly 200 senior members of 
the Boys Brigade took part in 
the London District BB Cross 
Country Run on Epsom Doivns 
the other day. First man home 
was Corporal Wheeler of the 1st 
South Essex, but the loinning 
team was the 5th East Surrey, 
who thus hold the Cross Cowitry 
Cup. 
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Eating by Law 

'J’HE Government’s ruling that 
not more than 100 . guests 
shall assemble at a banquet may 
seem revolutionary; actually, it is 
a return to very ancient practice. 

Greece, in her early law-making, 
had several regulations concern¬ 
ing the number of people per¬ 
mitted to attend a pubiic feast, 
and the food they were to con¬ 
sume, even insisting that no wine 
should be drunk unless diluted. 
The Romans passed law upon law 
enforcing austerity similar to our 
own, and. Julius Caesar .was 
among their great ones who 
preached and practised it. 

Many times in past days, too, 
the Government of. this country 
enacted laws governing the food 
our ancestors were permitted to 
eat. Such. laws, changing in 
detail, but, with the principle un¬ 
affected, were in force here for 
centuries, and though we laugh 
at them today no one dreamed 
then', of questioning their 
propriety or justice. 

In the reign of Edward the 
Third, for example, a new law 
declared that the poor attempting 
to inhtate the rich in pi’oviding 
fare too costly for their means, 
had graveiy injured themselves 
“ in body and soul.”' Accoi'dingly, 
a scale of humble food for 
humble folk, was sternly enacted. 
Such were “ the good old days ”, 
long ago. 

WICK’S OWN FILM 

rTHE little town of Wick in the 
^ north of Scotland is feeling 
Important. The reason Is that for 
the first time in its history it has 
had the honour of sharing the 
worid premiere of a film with 
London. The Silver Darlings, as 
the film is called, is about fishing 
life In the North Sea. and much 
of it was shot in the district of 
Wick. -■ 

A pipe blind made a brave 
flourish for the first showing of 
the film last week in Wick 
Pavilion. 



Looking Into It 

A popular-exhibition is being held 
at the Science Museum, South 
Kensington, to mark the jubilee 
of the discovery of the electron by 
Sir J. J. Thomson. Among the 
exhibits is this electronic micro¬ 
scope, which magnifies visually 
15,000 times and also produces a 
ohotographic negative which can 
again be enlarged. 



All Eyes On the Ball 

An exciting moment in a netball match at Notley Road 
Secondary School, Lowestoft. 


News From 
Scottish Zoos 

J^DiNBURGH Zoo has received 
three new Polar bear cubs-to 
assist in restocking the bear den 
in the park. The cubs are three 
of six which came from Norway 
as a gift to the Arsenal Football 
Club. At first there was some 
doubt as to whether the bears 
could be landed in Britain, but 
officials ultimately allowed three 
to go to Edinburgh Zoo, where 
they are already firm favourites 
with visitors. 

Glasgow’s new zoo now hopes 
that it will be allowed to receive 
two of the remaining three cubs. 
Although not yet completed, the 
new Glasgow' Zoo is being rapidly 
stocked and will undoubtedly 
become one of the most popular 
zoological centres in Britain. 

NO EXAMS! 

West Riding of Yorkshire 
educational authorities have 
decided that as an experiment 
entrance examination to their 
grammar schools are to be sus¬ 
pended. Scholarships will be 
granted on the basis - of school 
reports and special tests in the 
schools. * 

Bridge of Ice 

Jf a suggestion by Dr Niven, 
the Canadian physici.st, is 
adopted, new roads and bridges 
built in the Arctic will be made 
of ice. 

Speaking at a conference of 
scientists in Ottawa, Dr Niven 
said that ice mixed with wood 
pulp is as hard as concrete; it 
is easy to get, and cheap. Any 
danger of melting 'during the 
short Arctic summer would be 
eliminated by the use of re¬ 
frigeration pipes. 

Perhaps we shall yet see 
enthusiastic salesmen selling 
refrigerators in the frozen wastes 
of the North! 


ARTURO’S 

ADVENTURE 

A RTURo Monero Is fond of stroil- 
Ins along the quayside of his 
native town of Gljon, Northern 
Spain, and he is always on the 
lookout for adventure. The oth.'>r 
day his keen eyes spotted a large 
octopus lying deep down in the 
water. He dived in, and after a 
terrific struggle, during which lie 
was bitten in the hand and 
severely bruised in the arms and 
neck by the monster’s powerful 
tentacles, he brought it ashore. 
The octopus measured four feet 
fi'om the head to the end of its 
longest tentacle. 

Stamp News 

J^EC.atrsE of the omission of a 
comma after the words. Air 
Post, on ten 1919 one dollar 
Newfoundland stamps, they were 
sold for £200 in London not long 
ago. 

'J'HE recent London Stamp Fair, 
w'hich is to be an annual 
event, was opened by George 
Robey, the famous comedian, 
who is also a keen philatelist. 
He became the first honorary 
life member of the London 
Stamp Fair Club. 

a London sale 1100 guineas 
was paid for the British 
Colonial stamps collected by the 
famous xylophonist, the late 
Teddy Brown. 

THE BEST POLICY 

A N old native woman recently 
walked . into a stiop in 
Schweizer Reneke, in the Trans¬ 
vaal, and purchased a pair of 
shoes. On returning to her kraal, 
many miles away, the woman 
realised that she had forgotten to 
l)ay the shopkeeper for her 
purchase. 

Although tired and hungi’y. she 
at once returned to the town on 
foot and paid the money to the 
surprised shopkeeper. He was so 
touched by the old woman’s 
honesty that he gave her a meal, 
and then drove her home in his car. 
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Where’s 1 

JjiicE most other mammals 
which dwell in the northern 
hemisphere,’ the tigers of the 
north of Asia are now wearing 
their warm winter coats—coats 
whicli are among the most 
beautiful in the Animal Kingdom, 
and are most highly prized. 

People in the West usually 
think of tigers as belonging 
wholly to India, particularly 
Bengal, and to no other, land. 
But men learned in the subject 
believe that India’s tiger is a 
relatively modern introduction 
there, and that it originated 
much farther East, as a cold- 
enduring animal. The Man¬ 
churian tiger is a heavier, bigger 
beast than the Indian tiger, and 
in winter has a thick woolly coat, 
which enables it to defy the 
severest cold. The range of the 
tiger, indeed, is far wider than 
that of the lion. 

PROBLEM 

I^ANARK County Council has a 
problem on its hands. Several 
years ago the owner of a building 
in New Stevenston, Scotland, emi¬ 
grated to America, leaving no 
address. Since then tenants have 
been living rent-free in the build¬ 
ing, ail efforts to find the owner 
having failed. 

Now the present tenant has 
moved into a more modern steel 
house, and many families are 
hoping to move into the rent-free 
building. Only one of them can 
have it. That is where the problem 
is. 

Pomegranates in 
Kent 

Pomegranates have ripened in 
the garden of Mr S. , E. 
Haynes, at Canterbury. Behind 
this unusual news item is an 
interesting story. 

Twenty-seven years ago. Gen¬ 
eral Sir Charles Warren, a 
famous soldier who did much 
good work for the Boy Scout 
movement in Kent, brought some 
pomegranate, seedlings from 
Palestine and gave one to District 
Scoutmaster Haynes, who planted 
it in his garden. 

It grew from a tiny plant into 
a tree over seven feet high, and 
now, for the first time since it 
was planted, its fruit has ripened 
in that little Canterbury garden 
so far from its native soil. 


hat Tiger? 

It is to be found in Siberia, 
with its. bitter temperatures; it 
is found at the foot of the 
mountains of Ararat and th? 
Caucasus, along the Caspian Sea, 
in northern Persia, and in 
Turkestan. It has its home in 
the greater part of Central Asia, 
and its range extends through 
China To Burma. Siam, and the 
Malay Peninsula. 

When the late Lord Curzon 
was making the Far Eastern 
journey that established iiis 
fame as a traveller, he wa.s 
astonished to find tigers in 
Korea. Staying at a monastery 
called The Hall of Eternal Peace, 
great was his astonishment on 
rising in the morning, to discern 
the tracks of tigers in the court¬ 
yard. Right heartily did he wiali 
success to the corps of tiger- 
hunters then maintained by the 
King of Korea! 

A Fine Gesture 

H usi.AN sympathy knows no 
national barriers. ' Miners, 
railwaymen, and other industrial 
workers in Czechoslovakia have 
been asked to work an extra hour 
in the near future, in honour of 
the British miners who lost then- 
lives in ■ the Whitehaven pit 
disaster and in other pits. 

Part of the money thus earned 
will be devoted to the erection of 
a recreation home in England for 
miners and their families; to 
providing scholarships for those 
orphans of the pit victims who 
would I’ke to continue their 
studies in Czechoslovakia; and 
to giving care and treatment 
in convalescent homes at Czecho¬ 
slovak spas to any wives and 
relatives of the dead miners who 
would benefit by such treatment. 

HARVEST THE 
ACORNS 

■p'ARMERs are once more appea'i- 

lug , to Scouts, Guides, and. 
schoolboys and girls to gather 
acorns and beechmast to assist in 
feeding pigs and pouitry. But to 
avoid wasted effort wouid-be 
seekers should first make .sure 
that they have a local market for 
their "booty.” 

A fair price for acorns in good 
condition is from 5s to 7s 6d per 
cwt, and for beechmast—in its 
natural state but tree from burrs 
—from 7s 6d to 10s per cwt. 


Members of the London University rugger teams, while in 
training for their first season since 1939, have been giving 
valuable help on a farm at Hanworth, Middlesex. Some of them 
are here seen at work on a mechanical cabbage-planter. 
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The Children’s 
Village 


A Tall Ship 

An unusual craft was seen In Plymouth Harbour recently when 
the Almirante Saldanha, a four-masted training ship of the 
Brazilian Navy, was on a visit to this country. 


Big Logs and Little Logs 


JjoG-MEN, with their little loads 
at big prices, are on their 
rounds again, trying to induce 
householders to, lay in stocks 
against the winter days to come. 
Last year the Minister of Fuel 
warned the public against paying 
exorbitant prices; but with 
cellars devoid of coal or coke, the 
chilly citizen finds it almost 
impossible to deny himself the 
promise of a bright log fire, even 
if the cost seems high. 

A C N friend who ordered a 
load last winter found, when he 
got home in the evening, that the 
logs supplied were big enough for 
the fireplace of a baronial hall, 
but quite useless for a suburban 
grate. Another log-man who 
offered to take • these timber 
giants away and saw them into 
■ three did the work admirably; 


but he forgot to return the 
smaller logs until late spring, 
when warmer weather had 
arrived! 

They manage these things 
better in Germany. In the towns 
bordering the Black Forest, for 
example, men go round with little 
motor-driven circular saws. Like 
tinkers, they pull up at the door, 
and there saw the great logs into 
les,ser logs, charging only a few 
pence for their services. 

However, judging from recent, 
experience, we doubt' if the 
Briti.sh public will this winter 
have much ‘difficulty with the 
logs supplied to them. The log¬ 
men themselves have usually, 
been in touch with the .saw men 
and had the size reduced; the 
price of the logs, alas, is not 
reduced. 


The C N has already told its 
readers about the Children’s 
Village named after Heinrich 
Pestalozzi, lohere tear orphans of 
many nations are being brought 
up together. A correspondent 
who has recently been to the 
village sends us these notes. 
gTARTED just over a year ago, 
the village of Pestalozzidorf 
is now nearly half-finished, and 
has eight, large double-fronted 
houses. Its population numbers 
over 120 children. Before they 
were taken there they were all 
strangers to one another, having 
no homes and no parents. 

In one of the houses live 
some Polish children whom the 
German conquerors had tried to 
bring up as part of a new 
German-Polish race. They had 
been taught to hate their own 
motherland and to speak nothing , 
but German. 

Other houses are filled ■ with 
orphans from Hungary, Greece, 
Belgium, France, Denmark, and 
Germany. Soon there is to be 
built a new house for British 
children, and then a .small Union 
Jack will take its place on the 
string of little flags that flutter 
from ' the tall mast at the 
entrance to the village. 

Flags of Many Nations 

This tall mast, that flies the 
Swiss flag at the top, is surroun¬ 
ded by a group of curious totem 
poles on which are carved mafly 
names. These are the names 
of people of., all nationalities, 
students, nurses, workmen, tea¬ 
chers and others, who had given 
up their holidays throughout 
the year to help to build the 
Children's Village,' every day, 
digging away,, making the roads 
and drains, clearing the hillside, 
or triindling . barrow-loads of 
bricks for the skilled builders. 

Much of their spare time is 
taken up unloading huge boxes 
of gifts of all kinds that are 
coming in from all over the world 
for the little villagers. 

A lot of the money sent goes 
toward the cost of finishing the 
village, which is intended to have 
20 houses. Each house costs 
£10,000 to build and another 
£4000 a year to run. Most of 
the cost, so far, has been borne 
by the gifts of the Swiss people. 
In nearly every village schools, 
clubs, shops, and restaurants 
make regular contributions, and 
in all the hotels' a little maple . 

Continued in next column 


Continued from previous column 

leaf badge, with a ladybird in 
the centre, is sold at about a 
shilling in aid of the funds. 

There are 16 childi'en of. the 
same race in each house, and 
they are taken care of by a house¬ 
mother and a house-father. 
These good people are sent to 
look after the children like real 
parents. 

At one end of Pestalozzidorf 
lives an old gentleman, called 
the “Father of the Village,” 
wffiose job it is to see that every¬ 
thing runs smoothly, and to 
help the house-parents to guide 
the orphans back into the ways 
of normal healthy children. 

When the children reach the 
age of 16 they must leave the 
village, and live elsewhere. 
Having been taught useful trades, 
they will have the choice of 
retuming, to their own homelands 
or I'emaining in Switzerland. 


JUST GEORGE 

'J'HE best-known man on the 
Great We.stern Railway has 
retired after 52 years of .service 
with the Company. He is Chief 
Inspector Partridge, affection¬ 
ately known to thousands just 
as George. 

Since 1927 he has made 77 
journeys with members of the 
British Royal Family; and during 
the war he was in charge of 
the special trains used by 
Mr Churchill, General Eisen¬ 
hower, and the Chiefs of Staff 
travelling on secret missions. 

Chief Inspector Partridge, a 
son of Devon, has always been 
noted for his distinguished 
appearance, and the sight of 
his morning-coat, winged collar, 
stock, and specially gold-braided 
cap has been for years a sign to 
those in the know that some 
Very Important Person was about 
to make a journey. ' 

His most memorable job, how'- 
ever, was during the Dunkirk 
evacuation, when he was sent to 
Redhill, the railway nerve centre, 
to route and speed through some 
300 special trains from the 
Channel ports to places on the 
G W R system. 

Now Chief Inspector Partridge 
is to retire and live quietly in his 
own beloved West Country, not a 
thousand miles, we suspect, from 
the railway which he has served 
so faithfully and so long. 


r/ic Children 


6dkofsTcMe 


Freedom^ of 
THE Footpaths 

A .sigxifiC.vnt move towards 
secuvin,” the freedom of the 
footpaths which run through the 
British countiyside is made by^ 
the publication of the Ministry of 
Town and Country Planning’s 
report. Imr a year and more 
sonic of the men who know' the 
countryside best, and value its 
worth to tho.se “ long in city 
pent,” have been wrestling with 
the tangled problem of footpaths 
and the right to walk on them. 

Our ancestors in these islands 
trailed a network of footpaths, 
bridle paths, and long trackway’s 
across the open face of the land. 
They moved easily’ from lonely 
farm to hamlet by routes which 
crossed the high moorlands as 
well as the low-lying fens. Those 
paths became dearly-held rights 
of way which ncitlier enclosure 
nor the ploughshare obliterated. 

'T'od.a.v the pattern of footpaths 
traced on a map of Ilritain 
represent not only rights-of-way 
for the countryman, but ways to 
air and exercise for the towns¬ 
man too ; though now that the 
countryman moves .so much by 
bicycle and bus the footpaths arc 
not so well-trodden and the 
townsman may find them barred 
by landowners who have made 
their land more ‘strictly private 
preserves. To ensure freedom of 
the countryside, with proper 
responsibility towards it, is the 
aim of this bold report. 

>fore than ever before do 
millions in the great cities and 
urban areas want to enjoy’ the 
countryside, to go 
. Uvav, away, from men and toicns, 
To the wild ivood and the downs. 


Many Happy Returns 

'yiii; BBC has been celebrating 
the first anniversary’ of the 
'beginning of its Third Pro¬ 
gramme—a venture in broad¬ 
casting which does credit to the 
BBC and to the British spirit. 

Not a large proportion of the 
millions of listeners hear the 
Third Programme. Its contents 
are of high quality’, and some 
items are considerably lon.ger 
than is customary , in broad¬ 
casting, The programme recog¬ 
nises that the comparatively 
small thoughtful group among 
the British people have their 
rights and privileges as well as 
the masses who prefer to think 
of raiJio as a big entertainincnt. 

W'c in Britain may' not be a 
highly’ intellectual people,-.but at 
least we do stand for the view' 
that all aspects of our national 
life must be properly balanced— 
the gay and the serious, the 
comic as well as the restrained. 
IVe criticise the BBC for much 
- that it does, but the Third 
Programme is marked up to its 
credit in red letters. Many 
Happy Returns! . 

—+♦— ’ 


THE SAVING GRACE 

/“’iiiLDKK.x attending John 
O’Groats .school, the 
northernmost place in the Brit¬ 
ish ■ mainland, .have beaten the 
children of our most southerly 
school at Land’s End in a recent 
savings contest. 

It is a result completely in 
accordance ’with tradition ; if 
the thrifty’ Scots had been beaten 
it would .surely’ have been a 
staggering item of news. 


SURE SIGN 

’‘riii-; first sure sy’mptom of a 
mind in Health 

Is rest of heart, and pleasure 
felt at Home. 

Edward Young 


■yins projroscd new freedom of 
the footpaths will open 
miles of country now enclosed. 
It will extend the old trackways 
from coast to coast, reclaim lost 
rights of way’, and .su,ggost fresh 
paths for tluf rambler. It is a 
charter for the way’farcr who 
wants to move without undue 
hindrance, but will honour his 
new' freedom by respecting the 
country.‘'i<lc and tlic countryman 
and his ways ; and the C N 
fervently’ liopcs that Parliament 
will soon turn these suggestions 
into the law of the land. 


Beautiful Night 

Uow beautiful is night ! 

^ ^ . A dewy freshness fills the 
silent air ; 

No mist obscures, nor cloud, nor 
speck, nor stain. 

Breaks'the serene of heaven ; 

In full-orbed glory yonder moon 
divine 

Rolls through the dark blue 
depths. 

Beneath her steady’ ray 
The desert-circle spreads, 

Like the round ocean, girdled 
with the sky’. 

How’ beautiful is ni.ght ! 

Robert Sonlhey 


JUST .‘IN IDEA 
As the proverb says, If there 
ivcre no clouds we should not enjoy 
the su]i. 


Under the E 

PETER PUCK 
y/ANTS TO KNOW: 

tf a glove factory^ 
ever advertises for 
hands ' 

BOY who dirtied his co.at un a 
gate said it was only a post¬ 
mark. 

. O 

QOOKS are often had-iempered. They 
beat eggs and whip cream. 

Q - 

hoiejl advertises th.at it has 
running water in every’ room. 
Ought to send for the plumber. 

^OME people think there ought to 
he a common language. Others 
would prefer a more refined one. 

0 

MOTHER say’s her daughter grows 
. so quickly .she has to let out 
her dresses. Not on hire ? 
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THINGS SAID 

J BELIEVE in humanity and I 
Iiave faith in tho future of 
my country. 

The Pyitne Minisicv 

^LL over Europe millions look 
to Britain to uphold liberty 
and justice. ; 

The Dean of Chichesley 

J.XDUSTRY should bo trying to 
establish a bridge between 
itself and education, a bridge 
(jver which the young person can 
pass and re-pass. 

Siy Charles Bartlett 

'T'nic only way to prevent wars 
is to make it obvious beyond. 
question which side will win if 
war takes place. I.ord Russell 

appeal for National Savings 
... is an appeal for all men 
and women to save and work for 
the common cause. 

Lard Inman 

The Best Brains ? 

'T’ji)'; best brains arc those which 
can best do what is required 
of tlicm. In the days of Peace 
no want the brains that were 
trained to do what the War 
rctpiircd of them—concentration 
on the technical skill in handling 
elaborate tools and increasingly 
complicated machines. 

That is wanted increasingly 
now, added to the imaginative 
brains that can see their ever- 
widening possibilities. What are 
known as intelligence tests can 
easily fail to ensure the desired 
results. 

A Professor of Applied Mathe¬ 
matics at Leeds said recently 
that intelligence tests werb some¬ 
times disastrous. One tried on a 
' University Senate gave results 
to show that all the menrbers 
of the Senate should bo turned 
oiit. • 

Senatorial intelligence aji- 
proved in Latin hexameters or 
Greek iambics would not apply 
to Jet Propulsiini—and, of course, 
vice-versa. 


ditor’s Table 

'J'liE people of iJie iowns aye 
IcDid-cofiscioiis. On wlial 

grounds ? 

H 

Qitv (Iwellers usually have Avhitc 
faces. Except those who don’t 
wasli them. 

0 

CiRL savs she iooitld not call 
a certain film star handsome. 
Perhaps hccoAtse that isiit his naine. 
□ 

^OME -: 40 ,ooo tyres rtre bein,^ sent 
from Ij S A to Germany. A 
round numl)cr. - 



CLOCK ioivcr at Brighton is in . 
danger of collapsing. The 
ioK'iispeopIe should save time. 


Moonlight Workers & 
Wheelbarrow Farmers 

•piiE people of the little Bedford¬ 
shire village of XVrestliug- 
worth enjoyed themselves re¬ 
cently. They hehl a flower and 
vegetable sho^v which was quite 
out-of-the-ordinary. 

It all began a little over a year 
ago when the folk at one end of- 
the village declared that their 
gardens and allotments produced 
much better crops than those at 
the other end. This was regarded 
as a challenge, and in a spirit 
of friendly rivalry two teams 
were formed. Eventually their 
products were displayed and 
auctioned for charity. 

It had been great fun and the 
competitors decided to hold a 
similar show this year. There 
were six gardeners a side and a 
captain. One team became known 
as The Happyland Jloonlight 
Workers, azid tho others as 
Tho Hatly End Wheelbarrow 
I'armcrs. 

The entries for this year’s 
show were astonishingly good, 
perhaps because there was only 
one rule: that all "exhibits must 
be grown by the cxhibitoi-, or 
may be borrowed, begged, or 
imported.” ,Certainly some of 
the contributions came from 
neighbouring villages. 

Anyway, the ^Vhcclbarro\\' 
Fanners, nlio lost la.st year, made 
up for it this time by winning 
this year. In the evening the 
exhibits were auctioned and £8o 
was raised for the blind. 

In these days when it is vital 
for all who can to grow food, 
.Wrestlingworth's jolly competi¬ 
tive idea might well be copied. 
There must be mauy other vil¬ 
lages which would struggle to 
make ends meet in such friendly 
rivalry. 

—++— 

OUR MOST PRECIOUS 
ASSET 

'T'ln-; youth of the country is its 
most precious asset, and its 
proper ami adeipiato training is 
of supreme importance to the 
future clUciency of industry. No 
employer should be permitted to 
employ a juvenile unless pre¬ 
pared to train him, and to train 
liim properly. 

This statement, made recently 
by Sir Godfrey luce. Secretary 
to the INIinistry of Labour, cm- 
phasise.s a fundamental truth. 

Looking ahead, the future of 
Britain depends not s<5 much on 
, today’s adults as on today’s 
youth, properly trained ITom'thc 
beginning for the right job. 

Sejuare p.cgs never did fit into 
round holes. We need fits, not 
misfits. And those who are to 
fit should be properly trained 
from the beginning. 

Living Teachers 

’Y’ouu voiceless lips, O flowers, 
are living preachers ; 

Each cup a pulpit, every leaf a 
book. 

Supplying to the fancy nnmerons 
teachers 

ITom loneliest nook. 

Horace Smith 




Ccichcr IB, 1947 

John Wesley Writes 
For the CN 


Splitting Hairs 

SINGLE hair is something we 
all think of as an extreme 
example of fineness, ever since 
we heard that the Sword of 
Damacles was suspended by a 
single hair, or spoke ourselves of 
hair-splitting.. But that would 
not do for the fineness which 
modern tools and modern 
machines must have. 

A machine built by the Sigma 
Instrument Company for Ley- 
land’s in Lancashire, mea.sures 
to a fineness three hundred time.s 
as fine as a human hair. That 
in exact measurement is one- 
hundredth of a -thousandth of 
an inch. The actual finenes.s 
reached is registered on a dial in 
which a fifth of a thousandth of 
an inch is magnified to jnove the 
needle on the reading dial II 
inches. 

That is not all that is done. 
They ensure the accuracy of 
the fine measurements by keep¬ 
ing the air at a constant pre.s.sure 
of 3 lbs per square inch above 
atmospheric pressure about the 
instruments while the mea-sure- 
ment is made—and the volume 
of the air itself is measured and 
recorded on a dial. 


At Pinetown in Natal there is a Training College which 
will always have a special place in our afi'ections. All 
the students are Bantu, mostly Zulu, and they all read the 
C N in class, each of the 16 classes having the paper in turn. 


Not long ago the Matriculation 
First Year Class were asked to 
write, as a composition, any 
article they considered suitable 
for the C N. Three of these 
essays have been sent to us, and 
admirable they are; but, alas, we 
have not space for them all. 

We are grateful, however, to 
the English teacher. Sister M. 
Anne, who forwarded them to 
us; and across 6000 miles and 
more we send our greetings and 
best wishes to her and ail her 
students, including one who 
bears a noble name, John Wesley, 
writer of the refreshing contribu¬ 
tion which we print below in the 
hope that it will interest thou¬ 
sands of other young essayists. 

The Bee Enthusiast 

Jt cannot be denied that honey 

is good food, yet there are 
many African boys who try to be 
funny and throw stones into the 
holes of beehives in the forest, 
and even rob’ the hives. This 
makes the bees abandon their 
liive, and find another .suitable 
place to begin* a hive afresh. I 
wonder how those boys would 
feel if some big giant entered 
their home and stole everything, 
and drove them away. They 
would certainly cry and not know 
what to do. 

There is a great secret in keep¬ 
ing bees—yes, surely this is true! 
One can even become a million¬ 


aire through keeping them: 
there is a person in America who 
has become a millionaire just 
thi-ougii keeping bees. 

I was one of those boys who 
in company with others used to 
rob beehives in the forest of 
their honey. But then a light 
shone upon me and I realised 
that it was a very wrong and 
. foolish thing. I then decided to 
get a few old boxes, and keep 
bees myself. At first I used old 
paraffin boxes, and smeared some 
sugar inside which I left till it 
was dry. The box must also have 
a lid to it. 

A few days later I was surprised 
to see that a swarm of bees were 
making their way in through the 
little opening left for them. I 
had five such boxes, but then I 
was faced with a difficulty: how 
to get the honey out of the boxes 
as there were no frames inside. I 
had to carefully open my boxes 
at one end and cut out the honey. 
This honey I sold, and then had 
sufficient money to buy a proper 
hive with frames. I now have 
four proper hives, and I have 
already made a profit of £7 los. 

Next year I hope to get live 
times that amount; but one 
thing, if you keep bees, don’t 
forget to leave some honey each 
time for the bees or they will fly 
away. It is a very profitable 
hobby to keep bees, as in the end 
you may become a millionaire. 


Broken Ploughshares 


pARMEP.s are asking the Govern¬ 
ment to allow more plough¬ 
shares for use on the home 
market. At present, the majority 
of these useful implements are 
for export only. Under normal 
conditions this would have 
caused no hardship, but the dry 
summer and autumn have made 
the ground so hard that a record 
number of plough.shares have 
been broken. 

In the days before tractors 
were used for ploughmg, a 
broken ploughshare was very 
rare. For one., thing, no farmer 
would have attempted to plough 


his ground until it was reason¬ 
ably soft, even if this meant a 
long delay. Indeed, to plough 
i-eally hard ground with horses 
would have been almost an im- 
po.ssibility. 

With three horses and a man 
and boy, eight acres a day V'as 
considered good work, but now, 
with a tractor driven by one man 
—or perhaps a Land Army girl— 
that amount can often be 
ploughed in,an hour. Consider¬ 
able skill is still required to keep 
the furrows straight and even, 
although not as much as with a 
team of hoi-ses. 


A. Master of 


Music 


THIS ENGLAND 


The ancient town of 
Shoreham-by-Sea, Sussex 


4'iie, world-famous German com¬ 
poser, Richard Strau.ss, is 
visiting London at the age of 83. 
Sir Thomas Beecham is .staging 
a festival of his music. 

Not related to the two Johanns 
of waltz fame, Richard Strau.ss, 
who was born at Munich, 
created a great stir late in the 
nineteenth century with his tone 
poems. They were inspired by 
the influence of Wagner. His 
most famous works are tire 
operas Salome and Der Ro.sen- 
kavalier. 

This great master of music 
fared badly under Nazi rule, and 
only narrowly escaped the con¬ 
centration camp, and even death. 
When the Allies entered Ger¬ 
many, Strauss was sent to 
Switzerland, where he composed 
several more musical works yet 
to be heard. Some of these are 
' being played at the London 
festival. 

YESTERDAY & TODAY 


Choirboys 

Scarlet and gold tunics', lace collars, 
and mortar-board caps are the 
traditional dress worn by boys of 
the choir of the Chapel Royal, 
St James’s. 
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Cartoons at 
CookKam 

AJoor Hall, an old country 
house on the outskirts of 
Cookham in Berkshire, is the 
headquarters of a novel film 
colony. At this lovely spot the' 
first British animated cartoons 
in Technicolor are being pro¬ 
duced. 

G B Animation Ltd, as it is 
called, is a J. Arthur Rank unit 
and Mr Rank hopes before long 
to be having cartoons produced 
there which will challenge 
America’s established favourites.. 

Three short films are already 
being prepared and the first 
should be ready for the public 
before the end of the year. One 
of them is a story with bird- 
characters, called The' Cuckoo; 
a second features a young Tom¬ 
cat; and a third—called The 
Lion—in which a professor, seek¬ 
ing to prove that the King of the 
Jungle is not a man-eater, intro¬ 
duces a chicken-hearted lion cub. 

Training Home Talent 

In charge at the new studios is 
Mr David Hand, who was Walt 
Disney’s right-hand man for 
many'years. He was brought to 
this country by Mr Rank in 1944, 
and since then has been finding 
and training home talent for this 
new . unit of Britain’s film 
industry. He began animated 
drawdng 28 years ago with Max 
Fleischer, the originator of Pop- 
eye the Sailor, .and later worked 
with Walt Disney for 15 years. 

In' this, his latest undertaking, 
he has 150 workers under his 
control including 80 artists, and 
20 technicians. . 

The studio sets used for 
ordinary films are replaced at 
Cookham by story boards on 
which key drawings are placed 
in sequence and studied by the 
director, who may scrap as many 
as 500 at the rehearsal stage. The 
stories are not' written up first; 
from the very start, everything 
is drawn, and the finished film 
may be' a co-operative effort by 
' the whole 80 artists. 

A new chapter in the history 
of British films is being written, 
or rather drawn, at Cookham. 


]^HO Was He? © Picture-Story of a Great Explorer 


He Knew All 


lOT WAS BORN »N GENOA IN 

I45I;THE SON OFAWEAVER-A 
TRADE HE FOLLOWED UNTIL > 
HE WAS ABOUT 20. EVEN THEN 
he was planning great 
EXPLOITS. 


(^On OCTOBER t2J492, after 

AVOYAGE OF OVER. TWO MONTHS, 
HE LANDED ON WHAT WE KNOW 
AS WATLING ISLAND.ANO 
TAXING possession IN THE 
NAme OF THE KING OF SPAIN 
HE CALLED IT SAN SALVADOR 




_13 ONE AMBITION WAS 

TO DISCOVER A WESTERN ROUTE 
TO ASIA. WE SHOW HIM 
EXPLAINING HIS PLANS TO A 
.^FEW FRIENDS WHO BELIEVED 
^ IN HIM. 




E DIED IN 1506' 
BELIEVING HE HAD FOUND 
HIS WESTERN ROUTE TO 
ASIA—NOT REALISING 
HE HAD DISCOVERED ^ 
THE NEW WORLD. ^ 

WHO WAS HE? 

see encK PAoe ' 


The Sign of Aries the Ram 


By the C N 
Astronomer 


_^RiES, the celestial Ram with 
the Golden Fleece of Greek 
mythology, is now high lip in the 
east by 8pm and may be 
readily identified by the arrange¬ 
ment of its three chief stars, as 
shown in the star-map. Even the 
early Chaldeans of 5000 to 6000 
years ago saw in this group of 
stars a symbol of their most 
precious flocks. 

The brightest star of Aries is 
Hamal, a name derived from the 
Arabic for Sheep, the star being 
situated in the forehead of Aries. 
Of second magnitude, it is a 
great sun which radiates about 
50 times more light and heat 
than our Sun but from a distance 
4,810,000 times farther away. If 
Hamal were as near to us it would 
appear about twice the width of 
our Sun; while it has a much 
brighter surface and is at a 
higher temperature, being a sun 
similar to Sirius but much 
farther away, its light taking 70 
years to reach us. 


NEW STYLE 

WEEK or so ago there was a 
novel ship-launching at Port 
Glasgow, on the Clyde. The ship 
was a cargo steamer, El Hind, 
built for ah Indian shipping com¬ 
pany, and instead of breaking the 
usual bottle of wine over her bows 
when she was being named, the 
lady who launched the vessel 
merely.cracked a coconut against 
her 1 


Beta in Aries is of particular 
Interest, being composed of two 
suns which together radiate 
about 18 times more light and 
heat than our Sun; but they are 
about 3,290,000 times farther 
away. Were they as near to us, 
these great suns would appear 
to be about as far apart as 
Mercury is from our Sun and 
would go through all the relative 
changes of position as they 
revolved round their common 
centre of gravity, very much as 
Mercury appears to do in relation 
to our Sun. As the two suns 



I Kappa 

I GammciJk 

*ipst7on 


The chief stars of Aries 

would be of nearly equal 
brilliance the spectacle wlien 
they appeared close together 
would be very grand. 

The two suns of Aries average 
some 29 million miles apart and 
revolve in 107 days, so It can be 
seen how closely their periods 
and orbital speed resemble tho.se 
of Mercury and our Sun. How¬ 
ever, these suns are at a distance 
of about 52 light-years’ journey. 

Gamma in Aries also appears 
to be composed of two suns, but 
they may be seen only in the line- 


of-sight, and so they present no 
evidence of orbital revolution 
round one another. However, 
Kappa-in-Aries, which appears to 
be only a small star a little way 
below Hamal, is actually com¬ 
posed of two great suns similar 
to Sirius in size and brilliance; 
but they are a very much greater 
distance from us. These suns of 
Kappa are relatively very close 
together, their centres being, only 
about 7,200,000 miles apart on an 
average. They revolve round 
their common centre in only 15i 
days. 

.. Aries is noteworthy as being 
nominally the First Sign of the 
Zodiac constellations. It was 
actually so 2000 years ago, but 
the changing tilt of the Earth’s 
Axis relative to the Heavens ha's 
had the effect of moving Aries 
forward so that Pisces is now the 
first. So the anomalous situation 
is allowed to remain of the Sign 
of Aries being in the Constella¬ 
tion of Pisces. G. F. M. 


SECOND HARVEST 

Jijow and again, and here and 
there. Dame Nature gives us a 
small second harvest . Strawberry 
plants and raspberry canes, for 
Instance, sometimes put up second 
crops of flowers and fruit. 

The other day an apple tree in a 
garden at Beckenham,- In ' Kent, 
had Its second blossoming this 
year, and clusters of apples of a 
fair size are forming. 


Tacitus by Heart 

]^o nation in search of a hero 
would choose such a man as 
Justus Lipsius, the old Belgian 
scholar. Yet he cannot be 
ignored; on the eighteenth of the 
present month his name will be 
on many a Belgian’s lips, for on 
that day, 400 years ago, he was' 
born. 

The parents of -Lipsius sent 
him when young to Cologne, but 
withdrew him at 16 lest he should 
become that most Catholic of 
Catholics, a Jesuit, and sent him 
to Louvain. There the first of 
his published, writings secured 
him a Latin 'secretaryship to a 
cardinal, who took him to Rome 
and secured him access to 
countless manuscripts at the 
■Vatican. But Lipsius, now a 
Catholic, turned his back on that 
religion, made a European tour, 
and served for a year as a 
Protestant lecturer at Jena 
University. After this he re¬ 
turned to Cologne, a Catholic, 
and then passed on to Leyden' 
University, a Protestant once 
more. At Leyden he wrote the 
bulk of the scholarly books that 
made him famous. 

His Great Achievement 

On leaving Leyden he once 
again became a Catholic, and f.o 
he remained. Returning as Latin 
lecturer .'to Louvain University, 
he passed the rest of, his days 
there, dying in the year 1606. 

His greatest achievement was 
his edition of Tacitus, the 
immortal Roman historian. 
Having given over 30 year's to his 
task, Lipsii.is asserted that he 
could recite his author from be¬ 
ginning to end. 'Moreover, he 
offered to have a dagger pointed 
at his heart, ready for use against 
him, if, beginning anywhere oh 
demand, he made a single error 
in a recitation of the entire work. 

That little bit of boasting—of 
knowing all Tacitus by heart, so 
to speak—we can all forgive in a 
man who, whatever his Vicar of 
Bray tendencies, .'was undeniably 
a great scholar. 


DAVID COPPERFIELD—A Picture Version of the Immortal Story by Charles Dickens 


David Copperfield’s father died before David was born in 
the first part of the 19th century. His mother, a gentle- 
natured but rather timid little woman, had not much 
money, but during jhe first years of his life she and David 


,and plump, apple-cheeked Peggotty, his nurse, lived 
happily together in a little house in the village of Blunder- 
stone in Suffolk. Then a dark gentleman, Mr Murdstone, 
whom David instantly disliked, began visiting his mother 


and one day, after returning from a holiday-at Yarmouth 
with Peggotty and her brother, he found his mother had 
married Mr Murdstone. Soon Mr Murdstone's sister, 
a hard-hearted woman, came to live with them. 



David’s gentle mother was soon dominated by 
her stern husband and his harsh sister. Poor 
David was too nervous to do his lessons properly 
when these grim persons were sitting by.' One 
morning, when his lessons went badly, Mr 
Murdstone grabbed him to beat him, and David 
bit his hand. Mr Murdstone beat David cruelly 
and, later, sent him away to boarding-school. 


The carrier’s cart, driven by Barkis, came to At Yarmouth the waiter brought David In the end the waiter ate most of the chops and 
fetch little David. He cried bitterly at some chops and a glass of ale. He told most of a large pudding. But the hotel lady thought 
parting with his mother. Along the road David a man had died drinking ale like David had eaten this huge dinner himself, and as 
Peggotty suddenly appeared and jumped into this. Alarmed, David asked for water, he was helped up on to the London coach she said 
the cart, squeezed her beloved David, gave “/’// drink this if you like.” said the to the guard Take care of that child, George, or 
him some cakes, then ran back. Barkis waiter. “ I’m used to it.” Then he he’ll burst ! ” Everyone laughed. The coach left, 
murmured,” If you was writin’to her, say : declared chops were the very thing to and David began his journey to Salem House 
Barkis is willin’.” take away the bad effect of the ale. School, Blackheath, London; 


What further adventures await this forlorn eight-year-old? See next weelCs instalment 
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Ti.c Chi/o'rcn’s Newsfxjper, October Id, 1947 

Little Paleface With a 
Great Heart 

It is 200 years ago this month since David Brainerd virtually 
^ laid down his life while labouring to bring religion and 
reformation to the Red Indians, the original inhabitants of his 
own native land of North America. 


No nian could have seemed 
more hopelessly unsuited, physic¬ 
ally, for such a task than David 
Brainerd. Born in 1718 at 
Haddam, Connecticut, and left 
an orphan at 14, he was enabled 
to study at Yale University and 
to prepare himself for the 
ministry. Urged by a Scottish 
religious society, he denied him¬ 
self the comfort and security of 
a parsonage among white people, 
iii order, when 24, to devote him- 
■self to life among Red Indians. 

The Delicate Hero 

Brainerd was quite unfit for 
the wilds. Frail of constitutfon, 
he W'as a weakling, suffering 
anguish from internal pains, and 
often reduced to speechlessness 
for hours on end. Yet he ven¬ 
tured into the wilderness, w'here 
he had to build his own hut, and 
do his own manual work, often 
on the brink of starvation. He 
made long horseback journeys, 
and frequently, lost or too feeble 
to proceed, was compelled to sleep 
out without a stitch of covering, 
wdiile wolves and wild dogs 
howled near him in the darkness. 
Moreover, he not only, endured 
physical .suffering; like- John 
Bunyan, this man -of spotless 
nobility of spirit suffered agonies 
of mind through his abiding 
delusion that he was the worst 
of sinners. 

And his mission to the roman¬ 
tic Red man? It was a bitter 
disappointment to him for the 
greater part of his career, which 
lasted less than five years. He 
first came in contact with the 
Indians at Kaunaumeek, Massa¬ 
chusetts, but for the greater part 


of the term dwelt with the 
Delaware Indians in Penn¬ 
sylvania and New Jersey. He 
found many of them drunkards, 
unclean of habits, dishonest, and 
idle. They despised Christianity, 
arguing with him that the 
Christian god did not create the 
brave hunting Red man, and 
that Christianity could not be a 
good religion, for they knew 
Christian palefaces who were 
more drunken and greater thieves 
than the worst of Indians. 

Such was the atmosphere in 
Which Brainerd had to act. 
Avoiding no risk, he boldly 
pursued his mission, and he did 
make converts, did secure con¬ 
gregations, did baptise scores 
and hundreds. He also rendered 
men more honest, more indus¬ 
trious, more capable of home¬ 
making and ground-cultivation, 
though he, poor novice, had to 
be their director, architect, and 
foreman. All . this time his 
services were being sought by 
English congregations in the 
colony—for it -was all English 
then—but, though he knew he 
was a dying man, he continued 
with superb courage to labour at 
his task. 

A Treasured Classic 

At last, his strength utterly 
gone, he came to the home of 
his friend Jonathan Edwards, at 
Northampton in Massachusetts, 
and there, on an October day in 
1747, he passed to his rest, only 
29. Brainerd's career was short 
but thrilling, and the story of it, 
told in his own words, is one of 
the most treasured classics of 
missionary literature. 


CN Bookshelf 



Little Downland 
Village 

The Story of the .Village, by 
Agnes Allen (Faber. 7s 6d). 

Jn this tale, John and his sister 
Margaret learn all about the 
fascinating Downland village 
where they are a-holidaying; 
moreover, they learn it in the 
best possible way—from walks 
and talks with a history master 
who lives in the village and 
knows all about it that is worth 
knowing. Idingford is an ideal 
village, not a real one, but the 
story of its church and many 
other survivals from the past are 
typical of many a village up and 
down the land. This book, with 
its delightful drawings, shotild 
lead many readers tow'ards a 
study of the village or town in 
which they themselves live. 

'Natural Histoi'y Made 
Easy 

They Met a Wizard, by Vera 
Barclay (Herbert Jenkins, 7s 6d). 

^FTER reading this book dealing 
with the amusing adventures 
of two young brothers, the little 
girl next door, and their meet¬ 
ing with her grandfather—“ the 
Wizard”—many will realise that 
they have not only enjoyed read¬ 
ing a good story but have 
acquired much fascinating know¬ 
ledge of the ways of Mother 
Nature’s children. The descrip¬ 
tions are helped out by numerous 
sketches, as in a text book, but 
the manner of teaching is more 
effective. 

Adventure All the Way 

Fog in the Channel, by Percy 
Woodcock (Nelson, 7s 6d). 

]^J^YSTERY and the Sea are here 
blended skilfully into a 
stirring yarn. Peter and Dick 
Bristowe, twins as alike as 
the proverbial two peas, have 
breath-taking adventures after a 
collision in a fog lands them on 
a qtrange vessel; and it is im¬ 
possible to part company with 
them until the story ends. 

The Open Road 

No Mistaking Corker, by Monica 
Edicards (Collins, Ss 6d). 

J-£ere is a tale of a happy faniilj', 
like many we all know, and 
their adventures while enjoying 
a caravan holiday. We meet Fair 
people,, horse thieves, and— 
Corker. Corker is a mare, and 
we are told that there is no mis¬ 
taking Corker. But there was— 
and thereby hangs this tale! 

Other Books Received 

rPiin Gates of the Kingdom, by 
Muriel Clark (Carey Press, 5s). 

Wheat Rancher, by William 
Marshall Rush (Sampson Low, 
7s 6d). „ 

Mystery Schooner, by Terence 
Roberts (Museum-Pres5, 8s 6d). 

Bim, A Boy in British Guiana, 
by Stella Mead (Orion Press, 
7s Gd). 

The Three Little Piglets, by 
Morley Adams (Faber, 4s 6d). 

My Own Bible, by Elizabeth 
Pack (Independent Press. 10s 6d). 

The Young Traveller in South 
Africa, by Anthony Delius 
(Phoenix House, 7s 6d). 

Five on I^irrin Island Again, by 
Enid Blyton (Hodder & Stoughton, 
6s>. 


— Bedtime Corner 


Robert’s 

J^OEERT and his Mother were 
passing the village railway 
station when they saw the, 
new Vicar and his wife out-’ 
side. “This is my son, Robert,” 
said Mother. The Vicar 
smiled and then talked to 
Mother. 

His wife was holding a large 
young dog on a leash. Robert 
knew the dog, Ben, because 
a neighbour of theirs had 
been training him from a 
puppy for the Vicar. Robert 
often played with Ben. 

The Vicar ■ and his wife 
entered the station. Robert 
lingered to watch the train 
while Mother walked on. 

Then Robert overheard the 
Vicar, in the station waiting 
room, say to his wife: “He 
doesn’t even know how to 
shake hands — very badly 
brought up.” 

Poor Robert felt vei'y hurt. 
"He didn’t hold out his hand 
to me first,” he thought,,and 
he wondered what he could 
do to show them he was really 
a polite boy. . 

Just then Ben came bound¬ 
ing out of the station. “Ben, 
Ben!” called the Vicar, but 
Ben took no notice. But when 
Robert called he came to him. 


Manners 

“He seems to know you,” 
said the Vicar. Robert ex¬ 
plained why and said to Ben: 
“Give me a paw.” 

“Why, Ben does know how 
to shake hands!” exclaimed 
the Vicar’s wife, and Robert 
realised then that it was 
not about him but about Ben 
that the Vicar had been talk¬ 
ing ! 

It turned out that the Vicar 
had' been saying to Ben: 



“Shake hands,” but Ben only 
underqjood “Give me a paw.” 

“He'll have to have some 
more lessons in manners from 
you, Robert!” beamed the. 
Vicar’s wife. 
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%3-SPEED HUB 


This modern precision - built 
3 -Speed Hub has already been 
fitted as original equipment to 
many thousands of Hercules 
Cycles and is unexcelled in 
performance. Now it is avail¬ 
able for servicing any make 
of cycle. 

It is an epicyclic 3 -Spced Hub, 
machined to precision engineering 


limits from the finest materials 
including Chrome Alloy Steel, 
and subjected to most careful 
heat-treatment. Ratios 33 3 “o 
Normal to High; 25 % Normal 
to Low. Completely effortless 
changing. 

See your local dealer or write 
to us for name of nearest 
Dealer. 


Manufactured solely by 


THE HERCULES CYCLE & MOTOR CO. LTD. 
ASTON, BIRMINGHAM 



DO YOU KNOW ? asks Mr. Therm No. 1 


How to make Ice-cream' 
with a flame! 


It sounds like a first-class conjuring 
trick. Take a box. Put water in 
it. Light a gas jet under the box. 
Take lumps of ire out ! Thai’s 
what a gas refrigerator docs. 
How does it do it ? liquid 
can’t evaporate wiihout 
gelling heat from some- 
where. When you put 
a kettle on a gas-ring, 
the “ somewhere ” is 
the gas flame, and so 
- tliQ water evaporates 
into steam. When you 
put a drop of petrol or 
methylated spirits on 
your hand, the some¬ 
where ” is your skin, which 
you can feel getting cold as ill 
spirit evaporates. In a gas re¬ 
frigerator, there is a boiler, half 
full of ammonia and water, under 
pressure. The heat of the gas 
'flame im ]er the boiler makes the 



ammonia boil off in vapour — still 
under pressure — into a coil of 
pipe which cools the' ammonia 
back into a liquid. This litjuid 
ammonia pas.scs into anoilier 
chamber where there is less 
pressure. It evaporates. • 
\Vlicre does it get the 
nccc.'^sary heat from ? 
From the ice-cream' 
mixture that you put 
into the refi igcratcr ! 
Finally the ammonia 
joins up again with tlie 
water, goes back into 
:gi-; the boiler and the wliole 
thing goes on over and 
over again — the ice-cream 
mixture giving up more and 
more heat, and so getting cold 
enough to freeze. Thai’s how 
a flame can freeze — without 
noise, and with nothing to 
wear out or give trouble. 


Issued by 

THE BRITISH GAS COUNCIL 


I GROSVENOR PLACE ■ LONDON • SWI 
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The Bran Tub 

VEGETARIAN! 

^HE Irishman walked into the 
jeweller’s shop and asked to 
see some gold watches. 

“Eighteen carats?” asked the 
assistant, 

“No,” said the Irishman, “Oi've 
been aiting onions!” 

A Stickler For Neatness 

r HERE tvas a young camper in 
Kent, 

Who in his new shorts made a 
rent; 

So ivit/iout more ado, , 

With the aid of some glue. 

He patched himself up with his 
tent. 

Hidden Parts of the Body 

The names of ten parts of the, 
body are concealed in the follow¬ 
ing verse. 

^ FARMER had a little goat. 

Just one year old. They 
'called him “ Gee.” 

The artful little fellow knew 
So much in his short life that he 
Found quite a lot of things to eat. 
He fell ungracefully one day— 
Such things rank less with goats 
than men. 

No serious damage came his way. 

/ ncxf ii'eek 

Who Was He? 

rj^HE man in the picture story on 
page 6 was Columbus. 


Jacko^s Surprise Package 



As Jacko was creeping upstairs 
Mother Jacko and her friend saw him. 

Other Worlds 

Jn the evening Jupiter is low in 
the south-west. In the morn¬ 
ing Saturn and 
Mars are in the 
south-east. The 
picture shows 
the moon at 
6.30 p m on Fri¬ 
day, October 17. 

THE GREATEST LOSS 

'J'he loss of gold is much. 

The loss of time is more; 

The loss of honour such a loss 
As no man can restore. 

Tongue Twister 

gALLY Singleton sews and 
stitches samplers skilfully. 



So, of course, they had to have 
the “ surprise ” box opened. 

FARMER GRAY EXPLAINS 

An Oddly-Named Lizard. “A 
snake!” shouted Don in alarm, 
as' a brown-coloured . creature 
some 15 inches long slid quickly 
across the path and vanished 
into the undergrowth. 

“It was a blind worm, or slow 
worm,” said Fanner Gray. “They 
are not snakes, but legless 
lizards.” 

“But it was not slow,” objected 
Don.- 

“Nor blind, either,” chuckled 
the farmer. “Both names are 
inappropriate. A slow worm’s 
head is very small and rounded; 
a snake’s is bigger and flatter. 
Despite this, many slow worms 
are mistaken for snakes and 
killed. This is a pity, because 
they are harmless and eat huge 
quantities of slugs, which rank 
among the gardener’s greatest 
enemies.” 

ANAGRAM 


Big C N Painting Test 

Three Prizes of £5 5s, and Other Awards 

A RE you taking part in the great CN Autumn-Term competition for young etihe brightness and the splen- 
^ artists ? If not, it is well worth trying. Competitors are invited to dour see. 
choose from three subject pictures, then redraw the picture of theirchoice on 
a larger sheet of paper, canvas, or board, and colour it in their own style. 

The contest was , • 

first announced last 
week, when the first 
subject,- a Flower 
Study, appeared. This 
week’s picture is an 
artist’s impression of 
Drake’sGoldcn Hind. 

The third picture, will 
be given next week. 

Readers may enter 
pictures of one, two, 
or all three subjects, 
and for the best 
painting of each sub¬ 
ject, a First Prize of 
FIVE GUINEAS will 
be awarded, allow¬ 
ance being made for 
age. There will also 
be TWENTY Con¬ 
solation Prizes, with 
choice of £2 2s 
Drawing Set or £2 2s 
Box of Artist’s col¬ 
ours. (Two consola¬ 
tion prizes will be 
awarded for the next- 
best pictures in each 
age class from 7 to 16.) 

You are not asked 
to colour the printed 
sketches, but to copy 
the pictures quite freely in your own 
way and to your own size. Tracing 
is not allowed; nor is accurate copying 
required ; and, if desired, extra detail 
may be added. Water colours, poster- 
colours, or oils may be used. 

When sent in each attempt must 
have a token (as below) affixed ; it 
must also bear the entrant’s full name, 
address, and age, on-the back, and 
must be signed by parent; guardian, 
or teacher certifying it as the entrant’s 
own work. 

Finished entries (when packed, not 
to exceed 24' by 18') should be care¬ 
fully packed and posted to: 

C N Autumn Painting Te.st, 

Room 171, The Fleetway House, 

London, E C 4 (Comp). 



Closing date: Monday, December 1, 

1947. 

Entrants who wish their pictures to 
be returned should enclose a stamped, 
addressed label. No responsibility can ~ t-mp® 
be taken for loss or damage in transit. ' 

The prizes will be awarded in order 
of merit by the Editor, who will be 
assisted by a committee of art teachers. 

Full allowance will be made for age. 

This competition is open to all 
readers aged 7 to 16, inclusive ; and 
no competitor may win more than one 
prize. The Editor’s decision will be 
final and binding. Children of C N 
employees or contributors may not 
compete. 


But they wished they hadn’t when 
several huge frogs leapt out. 


Change round and, lo, the conse¬ 
quence. 

A further change will bring to 

view 

A loyal State .in every sense, 

Or, if you will, an overcoat 
That’s rather long, and of some 

note, Ansu't'r next week 

Children’s Hour 

BB CProgrammes from Wednesday, 
October 15, lo Tuesday, October 21, 

WEDNESDAY, 5.0 Orlando the 
Marmalade Cat. 5.25 A Country 
Talk. N. Ireland, 5.0 A Com¬ 
petition; A Story; Try Doing This; 
A Musical Story. Scottish,' 5.25 
Hunting the Wild Hat—a story. 

THURSDAY, 5.0 Music by Girls 
of the John Howard School, 
Clapton. 5.40 Swallows and 
Amazons (Part 2). Midland, 5.0 
The Pearl of the Pacific; Music of 
Playthings; Muriel Liddle irlaying 
the harp. North, 5.0 Mystery at 
Lindisfarne (Part 1): A Northum¬ 
brian Ballad. Scottish. 5.(X A 
Story; Leven Junior Secondary 
School Former Pupils Choir; 
Scottish Ballads. Welsh, 5.30 A 
Tusker Story; Sports Roundabout. 
West, 5.0 Westonblrt School Choir; 
Oliver the Octopus. 

FRIDAY) 5.0 Nicholas Thomas 
Gets into Troutie; Uncle Helio- 
(Part 3). Scottish, 5.0 
Rhymes and Cradle Songs; A 
Loyal Little Maid (Part 1). 

SATURDAY, 5.0 Stuff and Non¬ 
sense; Pencil rnd Paper. West. 5.0 
The Oak Tree Folk (1). - 5.15 
Magazine. 5.45 Trains—a talk. 

SUNDAY, 5.0 John Halifax, 
Gentleman (Part 3). 

MONDAY, 5.0 Alice In Wonder¬ 
land (Part 5). 5.30 Records. 5.40 

Music at Random. 

TUESDAY, 5.0 A Talk by Boyd 
Neel. 5.25 Nature Parliament. 


Stranger 

'J'E.tcHER: “Do you know the 
population of London, 
Johnny?” 

Johnny: “Not all of them, 
miss; we haven’t lived in London 
very long.” 
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CONE CANDLESTICKS 

Large fir. cones can be made 
into Very attractive candle- 
, sticks.^ Stick the base of the cone 
with glue on to a piece of wood 
to form a stand, removing some 
of the top scales to hold the base 
of the candle. The cone may 
• be left as it is or it may be 
painted a bright colour. 

Two cone candlesticks of the 
same size painted with gold or 
silver paint will make very smart 
and attractive ornaments. • 

The Open Window 

.(Phe window open a little more 
Would keep the doctor from 
the door. 


QDHDBBCIBII 


LAST WEEK’S 
ANSWERS 

Jumbled Mountains 
Cotopaxi, Snow¬ 
don. Popocateptl, 
Everest,. Kosciusko, 
KiUmanjaro. 


Si 


A/ 
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No! No bones toda/ and, in any case, these 
days bones are usually wanted for soup! But 
for dogs whose owners are lucky at the 
shop, that old friend the Corn Merchant or 
Grocer may have a supply of crisp, crunchy 
SPRATT’S BONIO which 
contains tasty liver* 
meal and is so 
nourishing. 



SPRATT’S PATENT LTD., 41>47 BOW ROAD, LONDON, E.3. 


Ask your Dealer to shotv you the New 

PHIUDYME 

CYCLE DYNAMO LIGHTING SET (TYPE ‘L’) 

NEW DYNAMO NEW HEADLAMP NEW REARLAMP" 

Price complete with twin-flex cable and clips 43/6d. Demand is 
heavy, so place an order with your dealer NOW. 

PHILIPS ELECTRICAL ltd. 

CENTURY HOUSE, SHAFTESBURY AVENUE,' LONDON, W.C.2. 


(Ph 299 ) 


500 STAMPS FREE 

Write for Approvals and 
how to get free gift, 
enclosing 2jd. stamp. 

Floral Company, 36'Fassett Road, 
Kingrston-on-Thames. 


BARGAINS IN STAMPS 

BArruivi 

From 1918 to 1920 liritish troops occupiucl 
the Clack Sea port of Hatum, and Bpecial 
stamps overprimt'd BUITISH OCCLTATIOX 
wero issued, in 1919 ami 1920. These arc 
very Bcarce and a fortunate purchase euahlcs 
us to offer 9 clifJerent BATUM for S'* 
ca’sh with order. When orderim; please ask 
also for a sclectiou of oiir World raniouj 
Approval Shpets.—Dept 452, ERRINGTON 
at, MARTIN, SOUTH HACKNEY. 

LONDON, E.9. Lstablishnl 1880. 



for coughs and colds 

II 



‘O’ for Owbridge’s Lung Tonic. 
A teaspoonful each night guards 
against infection of throat and chest. 
Children love the honey in it. 


I/J 


NCIUOING » U a. c H A S E TAX 


C N TOKEN 
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